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order. They have strengthened all the bonds of 
friendship between them. They have come to agree- 
ment about all. their old disputes. They have 
pledged themselves for a period of years to refer to 
the Hague Court any controversies that may arise 
between them. Their citizens have ceased berating 
and have begun to talk in a brotherly and apprecia- 
tive way about one another. Their rulers have gone 
from capital to capital spreading the contagion of 
the new spirit. Their vast commerce has gone on 
undisturbed, and their homes on both sides of the 
Channel have remained unbroken and happy. 

This large, ever active, complex, continuous pacific 
life of two or more great contiguous communities of 
men, whether within the same national limits or sep- 
arated by boundary lines, is the supreme argument for 
peace everywhere and among all men, for it is peace, 
and peace on a large and permanent scale. 



Justice and Peace. 



A good deal has been said recently about the rela- 
tion of peace to justice. In his message to Congress 
last month, and in other late utterances, President 
Roosevelt has employed the expression, "the peace 
of justice," a phrase which has been eagerly caught 
up by a certain class of persons and seems likely to 
have a considerable run. Dr. Felix Adler, in the 
Ethical Record for December, has complained that 
the peace societies have neglected the idea of justice, 
and that therefore he has not been able to join any 
one of them. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at the Boston 
Peace Congress, entered th« same complaint in a very 
gentle and gracious way. She had not heard, she 
said, the word justice used in connection with the 
peace movement as frequently as it ought to be used. 

The subject is, indeed, an important one, and utter- 
ances about it ought not to be flung around hap- 
hazard, but should be made with great care. 

Dr. Adler is a strong and enlightening thinker and 
his criticisms are usually well grounded. But his 
reflection upon the peace societies in this case shows 
an extraordinary lack of historical information. 
From the very first the peace societies were among 
the foremost advocates of justice. They have always 
pleaded for and defended the fundamental rights of 
men of all races and classes. Their leaders in the 
early part of last century were all bold and untiring 
opponents of slavery. Worcester, Channing, Ladd, 
Whittier, Garrison, Ballou, Sumner, Walker, Burritt, 
William Jay, the anti-slavery leaders, were all mem- 
bers of peace societies. Dr. Adler knows that these 
were the bravest champions of justice. In England 
the great leaders, Sturge and Bright and Cobden and 
Richard, the protagonists of justice, were, every one 
of them, in the Peace Society. And what greater 
advocate of justice ever existed than Victor Hugo, 
who presided over the Peace Congress of 1849? 



We are acquainted with the rank and file of the 
peace society men in all countries to-day, and we do 
not hesitate to say that there is no body of persons 
living who are more loyal than they to -justice in all 
the sacred circle of its varied claims. They have 
been among the first, often the very first, to declare 
against the racial, the political, the social, the indus- 
trial injustices, which have from time to time dis- 
honored our civilization. Year after year the peace 
congresses, whose leaders are the prominent men in 
the peace societies, have asked for justice for Armenia, 
for Macedonia, for the weak and backward races, for 
the small nations and incipient popular governments. 
They lifted up their voices against the injustices of 
the cormorant powers towards China which brought 
on the Boxer uprising. The men who led the arraign- 
ment of the British government for its high-handed 
conduct toward the Boer republics, and got themselves 
mobbed in the meetings of protest which they organ- 
ized, were largely the peace society leaders. In this 
country no stronger protests have been made against 
the new policy of the nation with its attendant in- 
justices to weak peoples than those of the peace 
societies. The fact is that the peace societies as a 
whole have gone beyond anybody else in the com- 
pleteness of their demands for justice everywhere, 
and they might just as appropriately have been called 
justice societies. 

The peace societies are aware, and always have 
been, that there can never be real peace where and 
so long as serious injustice exists. For the so-called 
peace of slavery, — of repression, of weakness and 
cowardice, of military domination, and what-not, — is 
not peace but essentially war. No peace society man 
has ever pleaded for such peace. But they are aware 
also, for history has written the lesson large on a thou- 
sand pages, that some other means than violence 
must be resorted to if justice is to be established. 
There are two things about war that seem to them 
perfectly clear. The first is, that war, whose law is 
might not right, never per se decides what is just, but 
only, all things considered, which is the stronger of 
the two belligerents. They know that in history the 
decision of battle has been much oftener on the side 
of wrong than of right. The second thing is, that 
war, any war, always in its very nature necessarily 
inflicts a large amount of injustice. It crushes the 
innocent with the guilty. It drags multitudes of un- 
willing men to its slaughter grounds. It makes 
countless widows and orphans, and leaves them often 
to life-long suffering and misery. It robs the aged 
and helpless of their natural supporters. It lays 
heavy burdens of taxation upon the masses of the 
people which they ought not to have imposed upon 
them. And in addition to these forms of gross in- 
justice, it sows the seeds of other wars with their 
harvests of injustice. The truth is, they know that 
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war itself is the great injustice, and that is why they 
have denounced and discarded it. 

The phrase " the peace of justice," used by the 
President and others, needs to be carefully scrutin- 
ized before it is accepted as a correct formula of 
truth. The phrase " the justice of peace " may be 
found to be more consonant with verity. Whether 
justice goes before peace depends very much upon 
what is meant by the terms. One thing is certain, 
people will never do justice in any true, large and 
permanent way unless they possess the spirit of love, 
of goodwill, of genuine respect for others, that is, the 
peace spirit. These constitute the root out of 
which genuine justice always springs. The best that 
can be done by force, where it is strong enough, is to 
compel people under certain circumstances to abstain 
from overt acts of injustice. But the absence of 
overt injustice is not by any means justice. You 
may force people by might to abstain from the overt 
injustice of holding men as slaves, but that is a very 
different thing from getting them, to do justice to the 
men when they are free. As long as the spirit of 
injustice is in their hearts, people will find ways of 
doing injustice, negatively if not positively, in spite 
of all the armies that ever trod the earth. 

The great failure of war in this regard is that it 
always induces and leaves behind ill-will, animosity, 
bitterness, the spirit of revenge, and thus strikes at 
the very roots of justice. Whatever justice or 
appearance of justice is gained by it is probably 
always more than overbalanced by the injustice that 
springs out of it in other directions. If we are to 
expect "the peace of justice," therefore, in society or 
between nations, we must look to some other means 
than war and fighting to secure it. These have proved 
themselves such conspicuous and miserable failures 
that they ought to be discarded forever by all men 
calling themselves civilized. 

As to the other term, the peace societies and 
workers have never been guilty of anything so inane 
as to demand peace in the superficial, purely negative, 
sense of the mere absence of arms. They have urged 
and pleaded for the peace spirit in men, the princi- 
ples and dispositions which make them fair and just 
and benevolent and helpful. And in this sense of 
the term, the deeper spirit of the thing, peace goes 
before justice, not only in furnishing the source, the 
only source, out of which justice springs, but also in 
preparing the way for those institutions of reason, 
like arbitration courts, where the most intelligent and 
complete conceptions of what is just in many of the 
relations of men can be formed. As this spirit of 
peace grows, — the spirit that discards war and vio- 
lence, and that refuses to injure and destroy, — justice 
will grow and spread also, arid in no other measure. 

The motto of Hugo Grotius was pax et justitia, 
peace and justice. The fact is that the two always 
go together. Their source is the same. The phrase 



" the peace of justice," is a great one ; but the twin 
phrase, " the justice of peace," which we venture to 
put alongside it, is not less great. The friends of 
peace, as individuals or societies, cannot, in our judg- 
ment, promote the reign of justice among men and 
nations in any other way so well as by continuing to 
do their work in the future along the same lines as 
in the past. 



The Neutralization of Commercial 
Routes on the Ocean. 

The suggestion made by Edward Atkinson in his 
paper before the Boston Peace Congress, given in 
full elsewhere in this paper, though new to most 
persons, is worthy of the most careful consideration 
of all those who are interested to see international 
affairs developed along rational, pacific, and at the 
same time thoroughly practical lines. 

The suggestion is that the great charted trade 
routes on the Atlantic ocean between the ports of 
Western Europe and those of America shall be 
neutralized by the powers, so that ships of commerce 
of all nations, in time of war as well as in time of 
peace, may pass to and fro along these highways of 
the sea without molestation, and that fighting may be 
forever excluded from these zones. 

The feeling is fast becoming general among re- 
sponsible statesmen as well as among special students 
of international affairs that the time has come when 
the powers must enter into an agreement that all 
private property at sea, whether of citizens of neutral 
countries or of those that are in conflict, shall be 
exempt from capture in time of war, as is the case 
under international law in land warfare. This sub- 
ject is practically certain to be one of the leading 
ones dealt with at the new International Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague which our government has 
taken the initiative in calling. 

The suggestion of Mr. Atkinson is closely allied 
to this proposition of the immunity from capture of 
all private property at sea in time of war. But it is 
in one respect possibly more important. Though 
private property should be declared exempt from 
capture during hostilities, the belligerent powers 
might, as international law now stands, engage in 
naval battle at any point within the great commercial 
highways of the sea, and thus produce serious inter- 
ference with private traffic. The neutralization of 
these zones would oblige states at war to do their 
sea-fighting, if they did any, outside of these paths of 
international trade, and thus leave commerce an un- 
molested passage. 

It can easily be seen that an agreement among the 
powers covering both these points, the immunity of 
private property from capture and the neutrality of 
the great highways of international trade, would 



